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A book of particular interest in our October list is a 
new edition of ELEANOR Farjzon’s celebrated story 
for the inhabitants of the nursery, THE PERFECT 
ZOO (5/- net), completely re-illustrated in colour by 
KATHLEEN BuRRELL. In the same month, we publish 
for older juveniles, JAMBA THE ELEPHANT (6/- net), 
a story of the African Congo by THEopore J. WALDECK, 
illustrated in line by Kurt Wisse. 


In November, we have another of MARGARET KENT’s 
stories about ‘the twins’—this time THE TWINS AT 
HOME (4/- net), with line drawings by Emzen Soper. 


December brings a momentous publication in 
RABBIT HILL (7/6 net), which won the John Newbery 
Medal in America. Rosert Lawson, the author, has 
illustrated the book in wash throughout. 


At the moment of composing this notice, certain 
limited stocks of some recent titles are available. 
These — all for the 5-10 age-group — are FRANCISZKA 
THEMERSON’s MY FIRST NURSERY BOOK (6/- net), 
with its quite revolutionary style of drawing in colour; 
PUFFER MUFFER AND PIP-PIP, WILMOT LAMB 
AND HIS FRIENDS, and WILFRED RABBIT AND 
AUGUSTUS FOX, each at 5/- net, and each in colour, 
by the author-artist, PereR’ THorNHuL; HAPPY 
ENDINGS (5/- net) by Oswatp Barnert, with 14 
coloured plates; and THE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 
(10/6 net), with vivid scissor cuts by the author, 
Ursuta Moray WILLIAMs. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 





























PRELUDE 


C. H. ABRAHALL 


Illustrated by 
ANNA ZINKEISEN 
em 8/6 net 





| spemearage is an imaginative account of the early life of the 
young pianist, Eileen Joyce. Though certain minor 
changes have been made for personal reasons, the incidents 
are largely factual, but the book has been written in the form 
of a story and can be read and enjoyed as such without 
consideration of its actual background. 


Bley ns is not purely a book for music-lovers, for the author 
. has chosen to concentrate more upon the child than the 
musician. She has given special prominence to those incidents 
which will arouse the sympathy and imagination of the 
young reader. The many illustrations are a brilliant and 
enlightening commentary on the text. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 














COLLINS 


NOVELS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


NOEL STREATFEILD 
The Children of Primrose Lane 


VIOLET NEEDHAM 
The Bell of the Four Evangelists 


JOAN SELBY-LOWNDES ~~ Royal Chase 


DIANA PULLEIN-THOMPSON 


Three Ponies and Shannan 


JOSEPHINE PULLEIN-THOMPSON 
I Had Two Ponies 


MONICA EDWARDS 
No Mistaking Corker 
Wish for a Pony 


Each book is illustrated and 8s 6d 


14 ST. JAMES’S PLACE LONDON 



































NEW NELSON BOOKS 


Christmas at Timothy’s 


Devised and photographed by GEE DENES. 
Story by E. M. HARRIS. Illustrated through- 
out with colour photographs. 7s. 6d. 





Golden Pavements 

PAMELA BROWN 

A delightful sequel to the same author's The 
Swish of the Curtain, which was one of the 
most popular broadcasters in the Children’s 
Hour. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Star and Co. JEAN VAUGHAN 
The story of the further adventures of Star Henderson, heroine 
of the Lone Star, for girls of || to 14. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Lightweight Honours 
JAMES W. KENYON 


Jerry Webb, lightweight champion of Great 
Britain, whom readers of On My Right will 
remember with pleasure, is invited to show 
his mettle in the U.S.A., with the idea 
of an eventual attempt upon the world 
championship. His adventures provide 
a succession of thrills. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


Fog in the Channel 
PERCY WOODCOCK 


Another stirring sea yarn by the practised hand of the author of 
Adventure Down Channel, Sea Wrack, etc. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Meet the Kilburys PHYLLIS I. NORRIS 
The author of The Harlands go "Hunting here provides the very 
readable adventures of the Kilbury family, who run 4 hostel for 
secondary school girls. Ilustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Warden of the Wilds L. C. DOUTHWAITE 
These fresh exploits of Warden, the Canadian ‘‘Mountie’’ will 
be welcomed by many boys and their sisters. er 

s. 6d. 
Let’s Take a Photograph G. J. MATSON 
A new addition to the Nelsonian Library. Explains clearly and 
simply the whole art of photography. @ Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd : Parkside - Edinburgh 















































Four CHRIST MAS PRESENTS for your children 


For the older ones : 


Grimms’ Household Tales 
Illustrated by 


MERVYN PEAKE 


“No one can better illustrate ‘a tale of sprites and gobliris ’ 
than Mr. Mervyn Peake . . . A new edition of that noble He- 
Ancient of the children’s shelf . . . which offers the right kind of 
enchantment.” The Observer. 

ros. 6d. net. 
For any age from five upwards : 
The Little Grey Men 
ee B B bP] 
Illustrated by D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. 

The story for children which won the Carnegie medal for “ B.B.” 
is being republished with many coloured and line illustrations by 
D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. It is about three gnomes called Dodder, 
Baldmoney and Sneezewort, who live in an old tree by the side of 
Folly Brook, and who set forth up the stream to discover their 
brother, Cloudberry, who went exploring that way years before. As 
well as an exciting plot there is a wealth of natural history. 

ros. 6d. net. 
For the six to twelves : 


Nicholas & the Fast-Moving Diesel 
Lavishly illustrated by its author, 


EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


Nicholas was a small boy. He had a dog called Jack and a great 
friend called Peter Perkins, who lived near the railway line. The 
Perkins’ family was very poor, and one day when the three were 
walking up and down the garden thinking how to make some 
money, a train stopped on the line ; and this was the beginning of 
their adventures. It would be impossible to find more spirited and 
arousing pictures than there are in this new book by a famous artist. 

8s. Gd. net. 


For the youngest of all : 
Summersault’s Circus 
Written and illustrated by 
DOROTHY CRAIGIE 


This new story, all about the fun of a circus, is in four colours, and 
has the same originality of line which delighted children everywhere 
last year in this authOr’s The Little Train. 7s. 6d. net. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 





























NEW READING BOOKS for CHILDREN 





A NEW MALCOLM SAVILLE 
“ The Riddle of the Painted Box” 


Uniform and sequel to “Trouble at Townsend” 


7s. 6d. 


TOPPER LITTLE YELLOW 
by HEAD 
P. Macgregor- Morris by 
Illus. Lionel Edwards | _ Harriet Powell 
7s. 6d. | Illus. Mil. Brown 


6s. od. 
THE 


MUSHROOM YOUNG 
PONY MOHAMED 
by Joan Lamburn | by Gordon Savage 
Illus. Phyllis Ginger , Illus. J. Abbey 
5s. od. | 6s. od. 
Reprinted 
Chiang Yee’s DABBITSE - 10s. 6d. 


and Felix Salten’s BAMBI’S CHILDREN 
and FOREST WORLD - 7s. 6d. each 











Noel Carrington Transatlantic Arts Ltd. 





29, Percy Street, London, W.1. 


























NEW JUNIOR BOOKS—AUTUMN 1947 





“STEED SESS 


SMUGGLERS ON THE SALTINGS by 
Douglas V. Duff. With illustrations by S. Nan Abbe. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FREELANCE THE PONY by Joan Begbie. 
With coloured frontispiece and numerous black and white 
illustrations by Frank Grey. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR FAMILIES by 
Lady Elphinstone. Illustrated by Florence 
E. Gorniot. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WORZEL GUMMIDGE AND THE 
SAUCY NANCY by Barbara Euphan Todd. 
Illustrations by Will Nickless. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE TWO GIANTS by Brian Battershaw. 
Iilustrated by S. Van Abbe. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 


BRENDON CHASE and THE WAY- 
FARING TREE. Both books by “ B.B.” 
and with illustrations by Denis Watkins-Pitchford. 
Large Demy. . each 12s. 6d. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 














TRAILER TRIO Emma A. Jacobs 


This is a tale of three youngsters who set off across America in an ancient 
Ford car, drawing a home-made trailer. Being very poor they had to 
work their way, and have all sorts of adventures before they reach their 


goal. The realism of this book makes it particularly interesting. 
I]lustrated 75. 6d. 


MYSTERY LAKE Don Hillson 
IN THE ROCKIES 


This is a boys’ book, about a holiday full of wild adventures, with a 
family marooned in a mountain cabin at a time of disturbances among 
trappers and bandits. 

T/lustrated 6s. 
AMAZON ADVENTURES Rose Brown 
OF TWO CHILDREN 


This is not only a good story, but is really informative about a part of 
the world little known to young readers. 
Illustrated 





, ' - 6d 
THE FLAGS OF DAWN Esther M. Knox 


An historical novel for older boys and girls, dealing with the exciting 
period of history culminating in Magna Carta. 


Illustrated 75. 6d. 


THE CIRCUS AND OTHER Irene Byers 
POEMS FOR CHILDREN 


These attractive verses aim at expressing the children’s point of view on 
the things and events which they are accustomed to meet. 
simple and of the kind that children really like. 

Illustrated 


They are 


5f. 


New Editions 





DOMINIC Diana M. Buttenshawe 
The third edition is ready of the successtul story of a boy who lived in a 
forest, in company with a pony and a dog, and his adventures among the 
forest animals. 


Illustrated 6s. 


TWO ON SAFARI Georgina Battiscombe 
Two children’s adventures in Africa. 


Illustrated 6s. 


MUTINY AT MIDNIGHT Edouard A. Stackpole 


A fine whaling tale for boys, in the days of the sailing ships. 6s. 








FREDERICK MULLER 














for Christmas 


Adventure and Discovery No. 2 
for Boys and Girls, and 


Discovery and Romance No. 2 
for Girls and Boys 


Each volume contains nearly fifty articles and stories and 
nearly two hundred illustrations, and costs 12s. 6d. 


Flight to Adventure 
IAN SERRAILLIER 


Readers of They Raced for Treasure will rejoice in this 
sequel to it. This time an aeroplane figures in the story, 
which is set in the mountains of Switzerland and ends 
triumphantly with as exciting an incident as anyone 
inside or outside the book could desire. 





Ee 


Illustrated by c. WALTER HODGES, 8s. 6d. net 


The Eildon Tree 
WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON 


When Thomas the Rhymer comes up to Donald and 
Jean beneath the Eildon Tree and foretells 

Two children by the Eildon Tree 

Bring forth the Treasure that came by sea 
they find themselves immediately living in the days of 
long ago. And so their adventures begin. 


Illustrated by JAMES S. RICHARDSON, 8s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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Mishka and 
the White Reindeer 


ALFRED WOOD 

A charming phantasy set in a far 
northern forest. ‘The beauty and 
brilliance of Mr. Wood’s colour 
is indescribable. It is allied to 
simplicity and unsophisticated 
humour.’—Nursery World. 

With the author's illustrations in 
colour. Crown 4to. 6s. net 


Twin Seals 
and Mule Twins 


Two books in the famous 
*Twin’ series. 
INEZ HOGAN 


Mlustrated throughout by the author. 
Demy 8vo. Each 3s. 6d. net 


Coming 
November: Twin Deer 
and Twin Colts 


DENT suas 


lh a 


Pomi ng November 


Musical Honours 
KITTY BARNE 


A tale of a family which has * music 
in its bones,” by the author of She 
Shall Have Music, Visitors from 
London, etc. 

Illustrated with drawings by RUTH 
GERVIS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Bonfires 


and Broomsticks 


MARY NORTON 


A further story about the bed-that- 

flew, this time back into the past, 

by the author of The Magic Bed- 

Knob (of which a large reprint is 

now available). 

Illustrated by MARY ADSHEAD. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
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Forthcoming Reprints 


LORNA LEWIS 
Nansen the Adventurer 


The stirring story of the life of a great man, especially 


told for boys and girls. 
and photographs. 


Illustrated with line drawings 


About 7s. 6d. 


HONORE MORROW 
The Splendid J ourney 


The unforgettable story of John Sager the boy pioneer. 
With many new illustrations by Edward Shenton. 8s. 6d. 
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FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





The Story of the Village 

7s.6d. Illustrated AGNES ALLEN 
Learning to Ride 

10s. 6d. Illustrated : JANET HOLYOAKE 


The Treasure in the Wild Wood 
7s.6d. Illustrated DOROTHY CLEWES 


River Detectives 
7s.6d. Illustrated JEAN HENSON 


Priscilla the Paddington Mouse 
6s. Illustrated E. M. HATT 


TROTTERS 


Margaret & Mary Baker 


The story of a pig—an animal most suitable for illustration in the 
Bakers’ silhouettes. 
Cap. 4to, illustrated throughout, 5s. net, 


Two new books by 





Mabel Betsy Hill 


SURPRISE FOR JUDY JO 


JACK OPLANTERN FOR 
JUDY JO 


Judy Jo is well known to children from Down along Apple Market 
Street and Summer comes to Apple Market Street. 


Oblong Demy 4to, illustrated throughout in colour, 4s. 6d. net. 


BLACKWELL 





























THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
by JOHN BUNYAN 
A new beautifully produced, illustrated edition of one of the world’s greatest 
books. There are sixty illustrations by Clarke Hutton, most in colour, and the 


typography is a joy to the eye. An edition that asks to be read. A gift or prize 
to be treasured. 12s 6d net 


THE TORCH BIOGRAPHIES 


A new series of lives of great men and women of our own or recent times. 
Intimate, readable stories which reveal the characters that lie behind the great 
actions of these famous people. Each book has a frontispiece portrait. 

4s 6d net each 
Titles issued are: 


SMUTS OF SOUTH AFRICA Soldier and Peacemaker, by Dorothy Wilson 
MEET THE PRESIDENT The Story of Abraham Lincoln, by Hugh Talbot 


DESPITE THE COLOUR BAR The Story of George Washington Carver, by 
A. M. Pullen 


THE MAN WHO MADE ASCHOOL Thring of Uppingham, by Geoffrey 
Hoyland 
Ready soon : 


CHALLENGE TO OPPRESSION The Story of Charles Dickens, by 


McEwan Lawson (with several illustrations from contemporary sources) 


S.C.M. PRESS, LTD., 56, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 






























































Adventure Stories for Boys and Girls 


HOLIDAY ADVENTURERS, by Peter Lethbridge 


How a family of children, spending a glorious holiday in Corn- 
wall, become involved ina real, exciting treasure-hunt. 8s, 6d. net 


MYSTERY SCHOONER, by Terence A. Roberts 


A sea story that will satisfy even the wildest dreams of any 
boy or girl with a thirst for adventure. 8s. 6d. net 


OSANA THE WARRIOR, by William H. Bunce 


Osana was a Red Indian boy living in America before the 
white man came. When a sacred carving was stolen: from his 
tribe, Osana was kidnapped too. But after many wonderful 
adventures he proved himself a hero. 7s. 6d. net 


Each volume beautifull; illustrated. 


























MUSEUM PRESS LTD 
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forthcoming books for children 


Timothy Tabbycat 


written and illustrated by the author of Barbara Lamb, etc. 


Ponies and Poachers ieitbenes 


by the well-known author of Rick Afire! etc. illustrated 7s 6d 


The Exciting Journey Norman Dale 


a story for boys by the author of Secret Service, etc. _ illustrated 7s 


Hull-Down for Action Armstrong Sperry 


written and illustrated by this popular author for boys ys 6d 


Chimney Gottage M. E. Atkinson 


a new Lockett story for the teen-agers __ illustrated 8s 6d 


Basil the Baby Seal patricia mason 


a delightful picture-story book for the very young 4s 6d 


The Bill Badger Books coctiey tisham 


Bill Badger and the Pine Martens Wily Fox and the Baby Show 
the first two titles in a delightful new series each 2s 6d 


THE BODLEY HEAD 

















ILLUSTRATORS 
CHILDREN S BOOKS 


17441945 


Compiled by 
BERTHA B. MAHONY 
LOUISE PAYSON LATIMER 
BEULAH FOLMSBEE 


CONTENTS 


PART 1—HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
PART 2—BIOGRAPHIES 

PART 3—BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

PART 4—APPENDIX 


Fuller details will be sent on request 


544 pages. More than 250 illustrations 
Biographies of 350 living illustrators 


£4-10-O 


Sole Distributors for the United Kingdom 


THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


Strines House, Kirkburton, Huddersfield 
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Illustration by Linda Bramley from A// Different (Heinemann) 
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Eleanor Doorly—An Appreciation 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM 


LEANOR DOORLY’S contribution to the 
children’s book world is of particular interest 
because it comes after a long experience with 
children, for whose natural good sense and 
intelligence she has always had a high regard. She 

became increasingly familiar, as time went on, with 
the urgent desire of youth to know what the grown-up 
world is like and how it has been arrived at. She under- 
stood the sense of frustration with which a child listens to 
a conversation among her elders which would be perfectly 
intelligible to her if only she knew a little of the background 
from which it sprang. And Miss Doorly saw no reason - 
why boys and girls should not, by the time they left school, 
at least have a good general idea of the recent discoveries 
which had been gained and new knowledge which was 
still being sought. Talks on current affairs, though a step 
in the right direction, were not enough. She found children 
wanted the romance of the true stories of the great 
discoverers, of the scientists, travellers, thinkers and 
writers, artists, musicians, even politicians, and no doubt 
such romance acts as a fine spur to ambition. 


She chose biography as the form for her first books, I 
think, because of the average child’s great curiosity as to 
the steps by which a man comes to be Great since they all 
start as babies and children and these, after all, are within 
every child’s own range of experience. Is there something 
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different about such people from the very beginning ? Did 
it show in their childhood ? Looking round on any group 
of school children, can an experienced person point out 
those who may rise to be famous ? 


Miss Doorly broke away from the dull old conventions 
about biography-writing which so often fail to create the 
Man from the evidence—to produce a living person out of 
the bones and dates and records of achievement—because 
imagination has not been allowed to work freely on the 
material. She put into these “ story ” biographies of hers 
all the thought, research and integrity that she would have 
been expected to use for work for the general public—and 
she used her imagination in the process of reconstruction. 


The subjects of her first three books, The Insect Man, 
The Microbe Man and The Radium Woman, were chosen 
partly because they were scientists, partly because they had 
brought honour and glory to France—and Miss Doorly 


has a great love of France. Then she wrote the Story of 
France—and that is not a conventional history either. It 
deals less with the dreary facts of wars, treaties and laws 
than with the living something which has always been and 
is still France. She makes you fee/ the continuity of 
existence as she lays before you the Spring-time scene in the 
Dordogne country—her starting point—and slips in and 
out of the centuries to show the same beauties there to-day 
and long ago. 


She writes always with a masterly ease and an almost 
swaying rhythm which seems to come from the blending 
of these two factors, the imagination and the rich store of 
historical fact and detail. With her mind’s eye she sees 
back through the ages to the very feeling of a cave man 
faced with the monsters who inhabited the forests and 
marshes in which poor, defenceless man had to hunt 
for food enough simply to sustain life. After reading this 
book, you are not left with a neatly tabulated picture of 
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dates and events but with a series of scenes and stories 
such as might come out of a book of traveller’s tales. 


Miss Doorly’s very first book for children, by the way, 
was also a history—a background book about our own 
social life, called England in Her Days of Peace, and in this 
also she avoided the ordinary history’s round of wars and 
battles to set out something of the other matters which have 
concerned mankind throughout the centuries, the growth 
of ideas about education, of thought and regard for 
humanity, of arts, crafts and industry. 


Irish by blood, born in Jamaica from which she travelled 
alone to England before she was seven, she grew up in 
Leamington but went to France as a répéfrice in an Ecole 
Normale while in her late teens. During this time the 
seeds of her love for and understanding of France were 
sown. First she studied languages ; but it was in Italian 
History—in the freeing of Italy by Garibaldi—that she 
took her Master of Arts degree later on. 


Science had no part in her early education and this she 
greatly regretted, but her curiosity about the whole subject 
was keen and lively and she acquired gradually a good deal 
of understanding of the general principles of Science and 
some of the most exciting of its modern developments, for 
she has always been an intelligent and undaunted asker of 


questions with a great knack of getting her information 
from the fountain head. 


On the burning questions of how to tell her stories and 
what to tell, she has always gone to the children themselves, 
inviting their opinions and criticisms and drawing her own 
conclusions. She enjoys outspokenness from the young, 
particularly if the critic is prepared to argue her point. She 
felt that by using the trick of taking imaginary children 
along with her—on her travels in search of material as well 
as into the stories themselves—she kept their reactions 
sharply in mind, and until war prevented her, she pursued 
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her researches with as much zest as though it was to her, in 
fact, a treasure hunt. 


Fabre and Pasteur she followed through France from 
birthplace to the grave. She sought out old people, 
descendants of the great men, and others who had known 
those who had known them, and to each and all she talked 
in her leisurely, friendly way in their own tongue. She set 
herself to see the things her scientists had known and loved 
in their private lives, the cottages, fields, school, church 
and village; the towns, roads, bridges, mountains and 
rivers. She entered into the everyday detail of their lives 
until she could feel them coming to life in her imagination, 
developing again wills of their own, minds, habits, charac- 
ters. She made the reader feel the warmth of the sun in the 
fields where Fabre, tirelessly, observed the behaviour of 
his insects. 


She would always have scorned to offer less than her 


best to children. She did not write for money, nor was 
she a woman of leisure. All her books so far have been 
written while she was the Head Mistress of a large girls’ 
school. 


Her travels after information had all to be done in 
school holidays and the writing in what spare time she 
could snatch from her daily time-table—and with boarders 
living under her own roof (the roof which had also been 
Walter Savage Landor’s), she had little enough time to 
spare. Girls always came into her sitting room as they 
wished, to hear the news on the wireless, to listen to her 
reading aloud or, for a time, to study Russian with her in 
a group round the gramophone. She was in demand too 
by the younger children as a story-teller and it was from this 
story-hour that she discovered how greatly srve stories 
were enjoyed. From true stories of personal reminiscence 
—and I do not know many people with such a lively and 
varied fund of anecdote—she tried stories of famous 
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people ; then of great discoveries and realised at last how 
exciting to the young were the stories of modern scientific 
discovery as she told them. 


That full, vigorous mind of hers is one of the things that 
stands out in all my own long knowledge of her—and I 
have known her practically all my life. 1 remember being 
held spellbound as a child by a vividly detailed description of 
the childhood of Bertrand du Guesclin, told with a leisure- 
liness which ordinary history lessons did not allow of, with 
the warm feeling of France behind it and the sense of reality 
which the born story teller breathes into her subject. 


All her life she has met, and held the attention of, 
interesting people. She has read widely, talked stimu- 
latingly, argued enthusiastically and asked questions humbly 
of the people who really know. She has travelled—slowly, 
learning the languages of the people and talking to rich 
and poor wherever she went, about their country, their 
customs and ways of thinking—and sometimes she has 
learnt much that surprised her of what England and our- 
selves actually look like to the world outside. France, 
Norway and Italy she knows almost as well as her own 
country—far better than many people ever know their 
native land. She has a deep curiosity as to what goes to 
make us human beings what we are and is impatient for 
the knowledge scientists have gained to be brought to bear 
on everyday matters of health, usefulness and enjoyment. 


Words in themselves fascinate her and their apt or witty 
use brings an appreciative gleam to her eye. She enjoys 
the fall and flow of syllables in a rounded period whether 
prose or poetry. Some people undoubtedly do find her 
style too full of twists and idiosyncracies for their taste, but 
the inversions are a natural expression of her personality 
and the sometimes unexpected rhythm of her sentences 
plays its own part in carrying home to the reader the vivid 
picture she herself sees. 
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Compromise she abhors and all slovenly thinking. Her 
attitude to life has always been that it is better to ie the 
truth—or as much of it as the human mind can grasp. She 
may therefore come down heavily on more timid people’s 
toes ; but she is often slow to come to her conclusions and 
broods a long time over the rights and wrongs of a case, 
basking in the sun or meditating drowsily over a winter’s 
fire—apparently idle—until her opinions take shape. Then, 
when the picture has cleared to her satisfaction, she is liable 
to leap into action with startling decision. 


What will she do next? Already finished and in the 
hands of the publishers is the story of France’s King Henry 
TV. After that? She has much to tell, but such work 
cannot be hurried. For myself, I should like to have her 
picture of the Norway she has known since she was a gir] 
and about which I have, in the back of my mind, a sort of 
unending serial story, culled from letters and conversations 
over many years and still unfinished as I thirst to know 


what happened to all the people she knew during the 
occupation and how their way of life has gone on since 
their liberation. Of Italy, too, I am sure she has interesting 
things to tell . . . but perhaps she will continue with her 
story of France and its famous men. 





CorRECTED Price :—In the Bodley Head advertisement in our 
July issue the price of the Bill Badger Books was givn as 3s. 6d. 
These books are 2s. 6d. each. 
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Book Illustrators of Today 


II Joan KrppELL-MoNROE 


N the late Autumn of 1939 soon after the outbreak of 
war there appeared a huge p:cture-story book even 
larger than the Babar books but thin and fragile ; so 
fragile that few public libraries bought copies. In 
His Little Black Waistcoat was hailed by a JUNIOR 

BOOKSHELF reviewer as “ the most attractive picture-book 
of the year.” 


This was the first book Joan Kiddell-Monroe had both 
written and illustrated and it remains to this day her best 
work. It has been followed by In His Little Black Waist- 
coat to China ; Little Skunk ; Ingulabi ; and the artist is now 
very well-known as illustrator of other people’s books for 
chi.dren. 


Joan Kiddell-Monroe is half Scots, half Welsh, and 
coming from Cheshire to London at the age of fifteen 
during World War I she attended Willesden School of Art. 
Although her ambition was to become a dress designer she 
was intensely interested in animals and spent a great deal 
of time sketching in Regents Park Zoo. After a period in 
the life class at the Chelsea Art School she began work in 
a commercial studio but found advertising work very 
cramped and studio work intolerable. The experience 
gained there was useful however and has since stood Miss 
Kiddell-Monroe in good stead. There followed a period 
as a free-lance artist during which illustrating stories and 
articles in magazines and for an odd children’s book or 
two was mixed with advertising work and a considerable 
amount of designing bottles and packs for Atkinson’s the 
perfumers. 
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Bu. the change from this to the work we now know 
came when the baby Giant Panda arrived at the Zoo. Miss 
Kiddell-Monroe realised at once that here was a wonderful 
opportunity for a new children’s book, if only an author 
could be found to collaborate. Quickly the artist prepared 
a drawing and an outline of a story and began the search 
for an author. Publishers however were very sorry but it 


seemed that none knew enough about the Panda to write | 


a story about it. In despair Miss Kiddell-Monroe sat down 
to write it herself, imagining that verse would be simpler 
to write than prose. After twenty verses had been 
accomplished the would-be author showed them to her 
husband (the well-known artist Webster. Murray). His 
immediate question was, “‘ But where does the Panda come 
in?” Somehow things did not seem to be working out 
right and the twenty verses were scrapped. 

If the book were to be out in time for the Christmas 
market something had to be done quickly and the solution 
of the problem came on top of a bus during a shopping 
excursion to town. Having paper and pencil handy in case 
some bright idea should come during the day Miss Kiddell- 
Monroe was able to commit to paper at once the idea that 
did come during that bus ride. By the time she had reached 
Fleet Street the greater part of In His Little Black Waistcoat 
was written. 

Luckily, a publisher (Longmans), was found without 
delay and with instructions to get the pictures finished in a 
fortnight the author-artist got down to work and finished 
them in ten days. The book was published in October. 
It was a difficult time for the launching of so large a book. 
Although its size was one of its great charms, since to do 


herself justice Miss Kiddell-Monroe must have plenty of 


space, the book was too ftagile and large to be used by 
public libraries and it was too large to be sent conveniently 
by post to the London readers who by then had been 
evacuated. 
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The following year a sequel In His Little Black Waist- 
coat to China was published but much of the attraction of 
the artist’s work was lost through the necessity to publish 
the book in a much smaller format. Miss Kiddell-Monroe 
has a fine sense of the dramatic value of space and she is not 
afraid to leave a great part of her page blank. The effects 
are very striking indeed and a comparison between her 
first book and the several smaller books she has since 
illustrated for other authors makes this abundantly clear. 


War-time duties and work in a factory interfered with 
her artistic work in common with that of many another 
artist but she contrived to produce a certain anmiount and 
has illustrated quite a number of books. Now she is more 
free to devote her energies to the work she loves we shall 
hope to see other books of the calibre of In His Little Black 
Waistcoat and we hope she will be allowed to use all the 
space she requires. We hope too that public libraries will 


buy her books on the principle that it is quality that 
counts and not the question of whether any given book 
will fit any given shelf. 





BOOKS WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JOAN KIDDELL-MONrROE. 


In His Littl Black Waistcoat. 1939. Longmans. 

In His Littl Black Waistcoat to China. 1940. Longmans. 
Little Skunk. 1942. Nicholson and Watson. 

Ingulabi. 1943. Nicholson and Watson. 

Wau Wau. 1947. Methuen. 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE. 


The Water Buffalo Children by Pearl Buck. 1945. Methuen. 

The Dragon Fish by Pearl Buck. 1946. Methuen. 

Long Ears, Patricia Lynch. 1943. Dent. 

The Magic Bedknob, Mary Norton. 1945. Dent. 

Pompey was a Penguin, Thomas Wyatt Bagshawe. 1940. Oxford Press. 
Kooborr the Koala, Charles Barrett. 1941. Hutchinson. 

Munya the Lion. 1946. Oxford Press. 

The Friendly Farm, Ruth W. Haw. 1947. Hollis and Carter. 
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Jo Meets the March Family 


By MarGarer J. BAKER. 


O found Louisa Alcott’s books on the very last day 
of her visit to the country, after she had closed the 
door for ever on the nursery where she had spent so 
many hours with the light falling on to the pages of 
the old children’s books through the ivy curtained 
windows The war in Europe had ended and she 

was standing on the station platform with the old ladies 
waiting for the train to take her home. So much had 
happened it was difficult to talk. 


“You must have something to read,” said Miss Mary. 
“Tt’s a long journey and just looking out of the window 
is a little apt to make one feel sick. Let’s see what we can 
find. When I was young there was always Little Folks— 
such a lovely magazine and most sensible.” 


But there was nothing on the bookstall but a dusty copy 
of Hansard two weeks old, a pamphlet on allotments, and 
a fingered booklet entitled Fortune Telling From Your Tea 
Cup. Only at the back was a row of newly printed books 
by Louisa Alcott, their covers shiny and pages still scented 
with ink like cakes turned fresh from the oven. 

“Pm never a bit sick,” said Jo, “ please don’t worry.” 
The train drew in as she spoke and with a great bustle the 
old ladies found her a seat. 


The train was just moving when Miss Mary darted to the 
window and thrust three books into Jo’s hands. 


“ They’re a trifle old fashioned but I’m sure you’ll like 
them,” she said. 


“ Thank you,” called Jo, “thank you for everything.” 


And then she was sitting back in her corner feeling 
suddenly sad because she was leaving the two old ladies 
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who had been so kind. Their present lay tumbled in her 
lap—Little Women, Good Wives and Little Men. Like all 
the old ladies’ presents it was ample and generous, and part 
of their world where everything was as safe and unchanging 
as their Victorian house with the brass knobbed beds and 
big wardrobes that smelt of cedar wood and moth balls. 


“* But I’m much too excited to read,” Jo said to herself 
and the print inside the books was small and faint as if it had 
been used over and over again to print the same tales. Jo 
opened the cover of Little Women and saw that it had been 
published over seventy years ago. She turned the pages 
and read on wondering what the story could have been 
about to have lasted so long. 


Four sisters were sitting sewing in a square-built house 
in a small country town in Massachusetts. The shabby 
old living-room was lit by the soft light of an oil lamp, 
which shone on the girls’ faces that were grown-up and 
serious because their father was away at the Civil War. It 
was like looking at the pictures in a stiff-backed family 
album, but as Jo read on the figures in the old fashioned 
clothes came to life. Amy flattened her turned-up nose 
with a palette knife as she sketched, Beth played with her 
kittens on the old comfortable sofa, Jo March wrote in her 
attic with a pile of apples by her side and a pet rat for 
company. Before the train reached London Jo knew the 
March family almost as well as her own. 


On V.E. Day itself, when Jo saw the Stars and Stripes 
waving like silvered water in the floodlit street, she thought, 
not of the America she had seen on the films, but of an 
older, more real country, where families could be poor and 
happy as the March family with the same words of the 
Republican Battle Hymn sounding in their hearts. 


Finding a book about Louisa Alcott in London was far 
easier than sending for one by post in the country, but as 
Jo climbed the stairs of the Reference Library it felt 
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strange, as if she were walking straight up to Louisa Alcott’s 
front door to see her without writing for an appointment. 
There were three books listed about Louisa Alcott and Jo 
chose the one written first by Louisa herself in the form 
of her letters and journals.* 


A few minutes later, seated at one of the long tables, Jo 
received the book and met the author of Little Women. 


Inside the cover was the photograph of a pleasant-faced 
middle-aged woman with a determined chin and long hair 
coiled in a bun. As Miss Alcott sat stiffly before the 
camera, Jo noticed that the ribbons on her cumbersome 
Victorian dress were not tied neatly and that it was 
wrinkled, as if she were restless and impatient like an 
unclipped pony harnessed to drag a milkcart and still 
longing for his moorland freedom. 


Louisa Alcott was born in 1832 at her father’s school in 
Germantown, Philadelphia. He wrote proudly to announce 


the birth of his second daughter : 


“ Abba inclines to call the babe Louisa May—a name to 
her full of every association connected with amiable 
benevolence and exalted worth. I hope its present 


possessor may rise to equal attainment, and deserve a place 
in the estimation of society.” 


Amos Bronson Alcott was a young kind-hearted man 
deeply interested in new theories for the education of 
children. Looking down at his daughter, who friends 
told him had a countenance of more than usual intelligence, 
he must have remembered his own struggle for learning, 
which had begun in the farm kitchen of his Connecticut 
home where he had learnt his letters by drawing on the 
sanded floor, and continued when he journeyed as a pedlar 
reading in the libraries of the big Southern houses where 
he lodged each night. 


* Louisa May Alcott, her Life, Letters and Journal, edited by Ednah D. Cheney. 
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Slowly across so many years Jo saw a little girl of six 
living with her sisters Anna and Elizabeth in Boston, 
where her father had founded a new school in the Masonic 
Temple. His children were as famous as his school because 
he often mentioned their names when writing of his 
educational theories. Louisa was tall for her age and 
filled with energy, able to bowl her hoop right round the 
Common without once stopping. Jo saw her a few years 
earlier at a birthday celebration in her father’s school. She 
was wreathed in flowers giving away cakes to all the pupils 
until there was only one left in her basket and she had to 
choose between giving it to the last child or keeping it for 
herself. At last she gave it away, learning, as her mother 
explained, her first lesson in unselfishness, but Jo couldn’t 
help wishing that Mrs. Alcott had made sure herself that 
there would be the right number of cakes, and so no need for 
Louisa to learn such a grown-up lesson on her fourth 
birthday. 


But in spite of her parents’ lessons Louisa did not behave 
as a little girl should. When she was born her parents had 
wished for a boy and somehow their wish seemed to have 
communicated itself to their daughter. She played boys’ 
games and always preferred them as her companions. She 
delighted above all in running away. Once she was 
rescued from drowning in the Frog Pond by a coloured 
boy, and once she was really lost. 


She had played all day with some ragged Irish children, 
sharing their salt fish and cold potatoes and wandering 
further and further from her own street. At dusk her 
friends went home and she was left alone on the Common. 
Even then she did not cry. She wandered down the empty 
streets until it grew dark and then she went to sleep in a 
doorway with her head pillowed on the back of a stray dog. 
The dark, resolute little girl knew that the old dog was her 
friend. He did not worry her as grown-ups worried, 
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looking sorrowful and refusing to lose their tempers when 


she did wrong. Late that night she woke to hear the town- 
crier’s bell. 


“ Lost, a little girl, six years old, in a pink dress, white 
hat, and new green shoes.” 


“Why that’s me,” she said, and went home with the 
town-crier who fed her on bread and molasses from a tin 
plate with the alphabet round it, until she was fetched by her 
tather. The next day she was tied to the sofa in disgrace ~ 
but she didn’t care. She could not be imprisoned for ever 
and nearby was a piano factory where she could play with 
a boy in the yard, racing down a steep slope on the trolleys 


used for moving the pianos and landing with a crash at the 
bottom. 


Mrs. Alcott bore the crashes and bruises with patience. 
She was grateful that her other daughters, Anna and 


Elizabeth, were both quiet and domesticated, but somehow 
she loved Louisa the best because deep down they were 
alike. One birthday she gave Louisa a doll with a card 
which she always kept : 


“ My dear little girl, will you accept this doll from me 
on your seventh birthday ? She will be a quiet playmate 
for my active Louisa for seven years more. Be a kind 
Mamma and love her.for my sake.” 


Louisa took the doll and loved it after her own fashion. 
She made bonnets for it that were the envy of all the other 
children because they were decorated with tail feathers 
stolen from all the cockerels in the neighbourhood. 


Mrs. Alcott had other things to worry her besides her 
daughter. The school was not going well. Parents 
were withdrawing their children because Bronson Alcott 
was an Abolitionist. There was a rumour that he had 
once helped a slave to escape over the Canadian border by 
hiding him in the bread oven before passing him on to 
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another friendly house. In his school he taught a small 
coloured girl. Amongst his friends was Theodore ‘Parker, 
a clergyman, who had married two escaping slaves, giving 
them as his parting present, a Bible and a bowrie knife 
with which to defend their freedom. A book criticizing 
his methods was published by Mrs. Harriet Martineau. 
The Puritans in Boston found fault with his religious 
teaching. One day his friend Ralph Waldo Emerson 
suggested that the Alcotts should leave Boston and live 
near him in a rented cottage at Concord, where Bronson 
Alcott would be able to earn a small sum as a farmer. 


Louisa was eight years old when they moved to the 
country. Anna was eleven and Elizabeth five. During 
their first summer Abba May, their youngest sister, was 
born. Louisa quickly found new companions. One of 
them was Cyrus Hosmer who dared her to jump off the 
highest beam in the barn and wheeled her home in a wheel- 


barrow when she made herself sick trying to chew tobacco. 
She was tall and long-legged, racing across the fields like a 
colt let out to grass. 


At home with her father they did lessons and she quickly 
grew to love reading, writing and composition. When she 
was eight she wrote her first poem about a robin they had 
found inthe garden. 


“ Welcome, welcome, little stranger, 
Fear no harm, and fear no danget ; 
We are glad to see you here 

For you sing ‘ Sweet spring is near.’ ” 


“You will grow up a Shakespeare ” declared her mother 
laughing, and on her birthday she gave Lousia a pencil- 
case with a note pinned to it: “ I have observed that you 
are fond of writing, and wish to encourage the habit.” 


Jo turned the pages quickly. It was nearly tea-time but 
she wanted to see how the story went on, written in Louisa’s 
journal when she was ten years old. Mr. Alcott, with Mr. 
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Lane from England, had founded Fruitlands, a farm at 
Harvard near Concord. The farm was to be run according 
to their new theories: everything was to be owned in 
common, no animals were to be eaten or used for farm 
work, and all their clothes must be made of linen, for 
cotton was produced with slave labour and wool was 
robbed from the sheep’s back. Louisa’s journal reflected 
all their hopes, troubles, and the final failure of the enter- 
prise. 

“September 1st, 1843. I rose at frve and had my bath. 
I love cold water. Then we had our singing lesson with 
Mr. Lane. After breakfast I washed dishes, and ran on 
the hill till nine. We had bread and fruit for dinner. 


Thursday 11th. Mr. Parker Pillsbury came, and we 
talked about the poor slaves. I had a music lesson with 
Miss P. I hate her, she is so fussy. I ran in the wind and 
played being a horse, and had a lovely time in the woods 
with Anna and Lizzie. We were fairies, and made gowns 
and paper wings. I flied the highest of all. 


October 8th. We did not have any school, and 
played in the wood and got red leaves. In the evening we 
danced and sang and I read a story about Contentment. 
I wish I was rich. I was good, and we were all a happy 
family this day. 


Tuesday 12th. After lessons I ironed. We all went to 
the barn and husked corn. Jt was good fun. We worked 
till eight o’clock and had lamps. 


Tuesday 2oth. Father and Mr. L. had a talk, and 
father asked us if we saw any reason for us to separate. 
Mother wanted to, she is so tired. I like it, but not the 
school part or Mr. L. 


December 1oth. Father read to us dear Pélgrim’s Progress. 
Mr. L. was in Boston and we were glad. In the eve 
father and mother and Anna and I had a long talk. I was 
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very unhappy, and we all cried. Anna and I cried in bed, 
and I prayed God to keep us all together.” 


Mr. Lane was the trouble. He never stopped asking 
them improving questions, even when they were all tired 
after supper. What is Man? What are the elements of 
Hope? What vices did they wish most to discard ? 
“« Tdleness, impatience, wilfulness, imprudence, activity, and 
love of cats,” Louisa told him. But worst of all, Mr. Lane 
wanted their father to go away and join another farming 
community run by the Shakers. The Shakers were a society 
who did not approve of families. The men and women 
lived apart and cared only for orphans in communal 
nurseries. 


““ Wednesday. Life is pleasanter than it used to be and I 
don’t care about dying any more. 


Tuesday. More people coming to live with us ; I wish 
we could be together and no one else. I don’t see who is 
to clothe and feed us all, when we are so poor now. I was 
very dismal, and then went to walk and made a poem. 


Thursday 30th. I had an early run in the woods before 
the dew was off the grass. The moss was like velvet, and as 
I ran under the arches of yellow and red leaves I sang for 
joy . . . | stopped at the end of the walk and saw the sun 
shine out over the wide Virginia meadows. It seemed 
like going through a dark life or grave into heaven 
beyond...” 


Jo closed the book and left Louisa standing in the 
sunshine. Fruitlands was a failure and her father tired and 
sick, but Mr. Lane had gone off to join the Shakers alone, 
and they were still together, able to stand as a family against 
whatever the future should hold. Louisa Alcott, barefoot 
in the sun, had made a plan for her life which she knew, 
though people thought her wild and queer, would succeed. 
It was to help and comfort her mother and to take on to 
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her own shoulders the cares and troubles of the whole 
family. 

The next day Jo went back to the library anxious to 
know what had happened to the penniless and homeless 
Alcotts. Somehow they had managed, after living in 
friends’ houses for a year, to buy a house of their own in 
Concord. Hillside House stood fair and square on the 
main road to Lexington and there Jo knew that Anna, 
Louisa, Elizabeth and May could live as Meg, Jo, Beth and 
Amy had lived in mended shoes and worn dresses but secure 
and happy in each other’s love. Their adventures and 
mishaps were very like the simple events in Little Women. 
The Alcotts acted in their barn with Louisa taking all the 
men’s parts in a pair of swashbuckling boots she had made 
herself. In the attic the Pickwick Club was founded and 
Louisa sat for hours writing stories—melodramas like the 
plays they acted, and a collection of Flower Fables which 
she made for Mr. Emerson’s daughter. The plan was 
growing clearer in her head, how to make her father secure, 
her mother happy; how to care for Beth, and educate May. 


When Louisa was seventeen the family moved again to 
Boston where her mother could obtain work as a visitor 
to the poor. Each winter her father set off on a lecture 
tour in the West. She and Anna took what work was 
available. Elizabeth kept house and May went to school. 
For seven years Louisa earned her own living teaching, 
sewing, and writing the kind of melodramatic stories Jo 
Match wrote in Good Wives. For each story she was 
generally paid five dollars. Once she took work as a 
domestic servant, earning for seven weeks’ drudgery only 
four dollars. 


When she was twenty-two her first book Flower Fables, 
was published and for it she was paid thirty-two dollars. She 
rented her own room in Boston, writing in the mornings, 
teaching an invalid child in the afternoons, and sewing in 
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the evenings as she thought out plots. She sewed for one 
order alone a dozen pillow cases and sheets, six cambric 
neckties, and two dozen handkerchiefs, for which she was 
paid four dollars. 


But she was happy alone in her attic room with a pile of 
apples to eat while she wrote more and mote stories to 
provide reams of paper for her father, a carpet for the 
parlour, clothes for them all, and bonnet ribbons for May. 
She read Charlotte Bronte’s life and wondered if she too 
would ever be famous enough for people to want to read 
about her own story and struggles. A few days later she 
recorded the germ of the idea for the story which was to 
make her famous. Her grandmother was visiting her 
parents, and as she sat talking about her son Bronson’s 
boyhood, Louisa listened and that night wrote in her 
journal : 


“Got a hint for a story, and some day will do it, and 
call it The Cost of an Idea. Spindle Hill, Temple School, 


Fruitlands, Boston and Concord will make fine chapters. 
The trials and triumphs of the Pathetic family would make 
a capital book ; may I live to do it.” 


And then, when she was twenty-five came the first real 
tragedy to the family. Elizabeth died from the effects of 
scarlet fever. Louisa stayed at home to care for her 
parents in their new house in Concord. Anna her eldest 
sister was married. In Orchard House it was as if her 
youth had suddenly ended. She was a woman with a 
determined mouth and eyes strained as if she were trying to 
see into the future. For hours she sat writing her first 
novel Moods with an old red and green party wrap flung 
round her shoulders and a green silk cap with a red bow on 
her head. She wrote all day without ceasing, sustained by 
cups of tea and cider and apples offered by her father. 


But when her novel was finished no one would publish 
it because of the Civil War. Instead of beginning her book 
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about the Pathetic family, in-1861 Louisa left to become a 
nurse in the Union Hospital at Georgetown. 


In the hospital Jo watched the tall plain woman caring 
for the men who had suffered in the same cause for which 
her family had fought so long. She threw open wide the 
windows of the stifling wards, struggling to bring order 
and cleansing to the over-crowded, ramshackle building 
which had once been an hotel. She comforted a drummer 
boy sick with fever and recited long pages of Dickens to 
ease the pain of dressings for an Irish trooper with a 
shattered arm. She worked with no training or preparation, 
seeing all the dirt and despair, muddle and terror of war 
laid out before her in a brief six weeks, and through it all 
she sent letters home telling them all she saw. What she 
wrote was real as if all the curtains had been torn down 
from her eyes. At thirty she was a woman who had set 
aside childish things and saw through the glass clearly. 


Her career as a nurse ended after barely a month because 
she caught typhoid and her father was sent for to take her 
home. While she lay ill the letters she had written home 
were published in a newspaper and later made into a book 
which was an immediate success. The war was ending and 
at last after much shortening her novel was accepted for 
publication. Outside the garden gate on the long Lexing- 
ton Road the soldiers were marching home, and as the 
Alcotts served them with lemonade and plum-cake Louisa 
knew that for her too life could begin again. 


Jo glanced up at the clock. It was nearly half-past four 
but she wanted to see Little Women begun. She turned 
the pages quickly. Louisa Alcott was visiting Europe as 
the companion of an invalid friend. She was seeing all the 
foreign capitals, and meeting a Polish boy who had fought 
against the Russians and been imprisoned, but all the while 
she was thinking of her family so far away, seeing them as 
characters in the story she had once thought of writing. 
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Her last book had been criticized for being unreal and 
sensational ; her next should be as wholesome and ordinary 
as their life at Hillside House in Concord. 


At last, in September, 1867, after being at home a year, 
came the journal entries for which Jo had been waiting so 
long : 

“* September, 1867. Niles, partner of Roberts, asked 
me to write a girls’ book. Said T’dtry. F. asked me to 
be editor of Merry’s Museum. Said Tdtry. Began at once 
on both new jobs ; but didn’t like either.” 


She set the work aside and in May of the following year 
Mr. Niles enquired again : 


“ Mr. N. wants a girls’ story and I begin Little Women. 
Marmee, Anna and May all approve my plan. So I plod 
away, though I don’t enjoy this sort of thing. Never liked 
girls or knew many, except my sisters ; but our queer plays 
and experiences may prove interesting, though I doubt it. 


June. Sent twelve chapters of L. W. to Mr. N. 
he thought it dull; sodo I. But work away and mean to 
try the experiment, for lively, simple books are very much 
needed for girls, and perhaps I can supply the need. 


July 15th. Have finished Little Women and sent it off— 
402 pages. Hope it will go, for I shall probably get nothing 
for Morning Glories. Very tired. 

August. Roberts Brothers made an offer for the story, 


but at the same time advised me to keep the copyright ; so 
I shall. 


August 26th. Proof of whole book came. It reads 
better than I expected. Not a bit sensational, but simple 
and true, for we really lived most of it; and if it succeeds 
that will be the reason of it. Mr. N. likes it better now, 
and says some girls who have read the M.S.S. say it is 
‘splendid.’ As it is for them, they are the best critics, 
so I should be satisfied. 
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The book was a great success and in November she 
began Good Wives. 


November st. Began the second part of Little 
Women. 1 can do a chapter a day, and in a month I mean to 
be done. A little success is so inspiring that I now find my 
Marches sober, nice people, and as I can launch into the 
future, my fancy has more play. Girls write to ask who 
the little women matty, as if that were the only end and aim 
of a woman’s life. I won’t marry Jo to Laurie to please 
anyone. 


November 17th. Finished my thirteenth chapter. I 
am so full of my work, I can’t stop to eat or sleep, or 
for anything but a daily run.” 


Jo watched her finish the books and left her answering 
the letters which poured in by every post with requests for 
autographs from countless little girls, who all wanted to 
know which parts of the story were true, how soon there 


would be another, and if Jo March couldn’t marry Laurie 
after all. 


At home there was a lot to do and Jo for a few days had 
no chance to finish the book. But on Saturday, when she 
was changing her mother’s library books in the lending 
department, she heard rain pattering on the roof and, as 
she had no mackintosh, decided to read in the Reference 
Library till it stopped. 


Louisa Alcott was suddenly old. Her family were a 
heavy responsibility. They looked upon her as their 
chief breadwinner and grew panic stricken if she wanted to 
rest or seemed ill. Searching for rest Louisa Alcott 
travelled in Europe with May who wanted to study art in 
Italy. They settled in Rome and there, instead of resting 
Louisa Alcott wrote Little Men. It was the only way she 
knew .o help her recently widowed elder sister and her 
two young boys. Jo remembered the death of Meg’s 
husband in the story and knew that it was true. Plumfield 
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was such a school as her father had always planned ; Nan 
was a memory of the little girl who had stolen feathers from 
roosters’ tails and lost herself on Boston Common. 


At home once more Miss Alcott worked during the 
winter in Boston and spent the summer with her parents 
in Concord where her father had been appointed Super- 
intendant of the Schools. She had enough money to make 
them both comfortable and help May study art in Europe. 
The plan she had dreamt of was at last a fact. 


_— the next eight years she completed four more 
books: Light Cousins, Rose in Bloom, Under the Lilacs and 
Jack and Jill, bat the last two were finished with a heavy 
heart during the last illness of her mother, and after she had 
heard of May’s death in Europe. Louisa was left to care 
for her baby which May had asked her husband should be 
sent to her family in America. 


In 1882 Louisa Alcott began to write Jo’s Boys, but she 
could only work on it for an hour a day because of ill 
health and it took her four years to complete. 


“ 1 wish I might be inspired to do those dreadful boys,” 
she wrote, “‘ but rest is more needed than money.” 


She was very tired, even her thumb ached from holding 
a pen too long. Sixteen little girls called for autographs 
and a deputation of two boys to ask her if the pillow fights 
in Littl Men were real. 


“They were,” she told them, “always on Saturday 
nights, just before the clean cases were put on for Sunday.” 
The boys went away without another word. It was all 
they wanted to know. 


A young man asked her if he should become a writer. 
“Not if you can do anything else,” she said, “even dig 
ditches.” 


She could not eat or sleep. For the stories which she 
had made to pay for bonnets and houses, bills, shawls, 
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carpets, reams of paper, shoes and holidays, went round 
and round in her brain as if it were a machine which could 
not stop working. She died when she was only fifty-six, a 
few days after her father. The last piece of work she 
completed was a flannel vest for a poor child. 


Jo closed the book and saw that the rain had stopped. 
As she ran down the library stairs she knew that the plan 
Louisa Alcott had made, standing alone on the edges of 
the woods, had been accomplished. The family she had 
planned to protect was safe. At the bottom of the stairs 
Jo paused and turned into the Children’s library which had 
just been opened. Perhaps she would find another story 
by Louisa Alcott on the shelves, but over her printed label 
was an empty space. All the books written by Louisa 
Alcott were still in use. Staring at the space on the library 
shelf Jo knew that it was the only memorial Louisa Alcott 
would have wished to possess. 
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The New Books 


FOR LIBRARIANS 





Eaton, A. T. (Comp.). Treasure for the Taking. 
248 pp. 84x53. Harrap . , ‘ . 12/6 


This is a tantalising book. Its compiler is the Editor of the 
children’s book review page of the New York Times’ Sunday 
magazine “ Books” and her knowledge of both children and 
their literature is profound. Only an American will be fully 
able to judge the value of the selection made here but in view of 
Miss Eaton’s credentials we may safely assume it to be highly 
satisfactory. 

Treasure for the Taking is simply a list of titles sectionalised 
under such headings as Picture Books; Dogs and Cats; Sea 
Life; Myths; Boys and Girls of Other Lands; Tall Tales ; 
Fun and Nonsense, etc., etc., and its value as a guide to parents, 
children’s librarians and teachers is obvious. Each title is very 
briefly annotated. 

We have said that the book is tantalising. It is so because 
(a) the majority of the titles listed are unknown in this country, 
and (+) only American publishers are given. In short, this is a 
book purely for Americans but had the English publisher gone 
to the trouble of giving us the English publishers of those titles 
that have been issued here the book’s value would have been 
very greatly enhanced. 

This is not to say that only Americans are able to profit by 
it. Quite the contrary. There are several ways in which it could 
be of use to us. It could for example bring home to us how great 
is the need for a reference book of the same type covering our 
own publications. Again it could be of use to British publishers 
inasmuch as it contains only books of some merit, and as so many 
British publishers would appear willing to publish American 
titles rather than search for British talent, they could at least use 
Miss Eaton’s book as a guide to their selection. There are 
hundreds of pre-war American children’s books that could be 
published in this country with advantage to children and 
librarians. 

To those of us who happen to be acquainted with many of 
the books in this catalogue it brings a feeling of nostalgia now 
that restrictions virtually forbid the importation of any of the 
excellent material it contains. 





lw 
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ScHwaB, G. Gods and Heroes. Illus 764 pp. 

9x6 Routledge . , . 30/0 

The introduction to this translation adequately explains the 
purpose of it. Briefly, it arose from a desire that young people 
who already have some knowledge of Greek legend should 
possess some book that would make them realise the all- 
prevailing influence of these legends in Greek life and thought. 
Plato believed that literary education should commence with 
the telling of myths. But throughout life, among the early 
Greeks, myths exerted their influence. They were the foundation 
of all literature and philosophy and of all art, and thus they gave 


cohesion to education and a basis and pattern for individual 
development. 


Schwab’s retelling of these myths untilises many ancient 
sources and endeavours to convey them with their form and 
spirit intact. He strives to preserve the poetic power and imagina- 
tion of his source-author and, since the tales are based on a wide 
range of authors, from Hesion to Homer and from the Greek 
tragedians to Ovid’s Metamorphoses, there is considerable 
variety of style. That the translators have also treated their 
material wisely and sympathetically will be apparent to all who 
have knowledge of any original sources. 


The collection will be of the greatest value to story-tellers 
and a notable addition to the library for children in their teens, 
for students and for older readers who find these perennial 
legends of far more than surface interest. No literature or art 
in the western world but is indebted to these ancient Greek 
monuments. Their real origin may be lost in obscurity but they 
have come down to us overlaid with and fortified by an historic 
and matchless culture and with their potency to inspire still 
further creative effort and to shed light upon the purposes and 
problems of existence unimpaired. 
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A PICTURE BOOK 


Ross, D. The Littl Red L:ngine Goes to Market. 
Illus. by Leslie Wood. 32 pp. 9? 7}. Oblong 
boards. Faber. ; . 6 


It being Market Day in hile the Little Red Engine 
is an important personage. Conscious of this importance as he 
gathered up crates of hens and ducks, a cat, cows, a flock of 
lambs and so on he puffed along with unusual vigour so that he 
should arrive at the market in good time. This pleasing little 
story, charmingly illustrated, is a companion volume to the two 
previous books dealing with this little locomotive. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Ainsworth, R. .4// Different. Poems for Children. 
Illus. by L. Bramley. 55 pp. 8} x54. Heinemann 6/- 


These rather slight and charming verses capture the child’s 
world, but have no outstanding qualities as poetry. Their chief 
charm is that they recreate the vision of a child, particularly of a 
boy, his play and adventures and observations, and in a few 
examples show a sensitive and imaginative glimpse of the 
phantasies a child makes of everyday things. The decorations 
and illustrations by Linda Bramley are attractive and the book is 
well produced. A book which should appeal to younger children 
who like poetry. 


Baker, M. T7ofters. Illus. by Mary Baker. 83 pp. 
836}. Blackwell ‘ , . “ar tS 


A new story by Margaret Baker with the familiar silhouette 
pictures by her sister Mary is very welcome and reminds us that 
this is the fitst we have had for quite a long time. 

Trotters is a small discontented pig who wanted to fly so 
that he could get into the road beyond his field. He at last 
reached the road with the rather painful assistance of a cow. 

Well-written without any of the common fault of writing 
down, this story will have a wide appeal to children of seven or 
eight, though the basic idea in it is becoming somewhat 
hackneyed. It is not so good as some of this author’s earlier 
books. 
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CHIANG YEE YEBBIN. A Gwest from the Wild. 
Illus. by the author. 143 pp. 836}. Methuen 10/6 


A charming and philosophical story of a small monkey who 
for a time lived in the house of a Chinese merchant. Like 
Dabbitse and other books by “‘ The Silent Traveller” which he 
has produced mainly for children, the tale of Yebbin will 
certainly appeal to grown-ups also. The plentiful pictures in 
black-and-white and in colour of this lively monkey and his 
friends, human and animal, have a quality all of their own. 
A good Christmas present for the discriminating adult ; a gay, 
wise entertainment for the young. Well worth half-a-guinea. 


| Hertz, P. Fairy Tales with a Twist. Illus. by 
Robin Jacques. 103 pp. 9}6: PeterLunn . 7/6 


As the title suggests, here are Puss-in-Boots, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and eleven other old favourites 
re-written, re-illustrated, and re-moralised, brought up-to-date 
even by the introduction of dehydrated peas into Red Riding 
Hood’s basket. The result is a good laugh for the more 
sophisticated child, especially if, as the author suggests, the stories 
are read aloud. On the whole this book is likely to join those 
which are more appreciated by parents than by children. 


es Duncan, C. The Bewitched Broomsticks and other 
< 1S 


a Stories. tog pp. 8x5}. Faber . ; 2 4/6 


Fantastic tales, chiefly about animals and magic, in which 
ordinary objects come alive, and cats, dogs, trees and houses 
have human speech. The stoties are full of variety and 
imagination, and should appeal to young children, particularly 

5/- if read aloud. 
ouette 


is that # Frey, A. M. Birl, the Story of a Cat. Illus. by 

fly so H. Fischer. 108 pp. 735. Cape. . 6/- 
at last Quite an amusing little tale provided that Birl is not viewed 
yw. as any normal member of the cat creation in thought, word or 
yriting deed! Granted this, she is an attractive animal, whose devotion 
ven or to her absent master leads her from a country cottage across the 
ewhat sea to New York itself, where she even grows feathers. Hans 
earlier Fischer’s drawings and the translation by Gwenda David and 

Eric Mosbacher are to be commended. 
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GoaMaNn, M. Judy's Book of Housework. Illus. 
35 pp. 8x6 Faber . ; - 4/6 


This is a companion to Judy’s Book of Cookery. It is quite 
good so far as it goes but it is neither so full nor so well-arranged 
nor so carefully written as its predecessor. As with cookery, so 
in housework it is detail which is most important and though 
Mrs. Goaman gives much excellent advice, she omits something 
of importance in most of the operations she describes. 


Grecorson, E. R. Lemuel. Illus. by Peter Scott. 
48 pp. 9}6. Cloth back. Owl Press — We 


This slight but pleasant story of a tree-kangaroo during and 
subsequent to his journey from New Guinea to England will 
appeal to readers of eight or nine and the pictures, in which we 
meet Peter Scott using a new technique, add charm to the book. 
It is, however, very slim and its binding fragile. 


PETERSHAM, M. AND M. The Story Book of Cotton. 
Illus. by the authors. 32 PP- 88 boards. 
Wells Gardner ; ; , eo efé 


The appearance of some new titles in this excellent Story 
Book series is to be one of the joys of the coming Autumn 
particularly as the pre-war titles have been virtually unobtainable 
all through the war and remain so to-day. Ten new titles are 
announced of which the Story Book of Cotton is the first to be 
published. 

Written after careful. research, and in a manner that will 
appeal to the ten year old, and illustrated with brightly coloured 
lithographs by two of America’s foremost illustrators, the series 
makes an instant appeal and is certain of a well-merited popularity. 


Rivers-Moore, M. The Conceited Waggon. Illus. by 
the author. 32 pp. 9x7. Oblong boards. 
Murray ‘ ‘ ‘ . , . » 9/6 


A brief story in verse about a farm waggon that was 
boastful of the great loads it could carry. But pride goes before 
a fall and there came a day when too large a load was the 
Conceited Waggon’s undoing. Pleasant, brightly coloured 
lithographs add to the book’s interest. 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ALLEN, A. The Story of the Village. Mlus. 213 pp. 
8x5}. Faber ; ; : i a 


Two children on holiday seek out the local history master, 
who by means of a magic bronze armlet takes them back into 
the Stone Age and then slowly forward to National Trust times. 
The information, in prose and pictures, packed into this smallish 
book is admirable, and should be valuable to historically-minded 
boys and girls aged about eleven to sixteen. It would perhaps 
have been more effective set out as direct narrative instead of in 
conversational form between John and Margaret and Mr. 
Morrison, while for some the magical method of flash-back may 
spoil an otherwise instructive and fascinating bringing-to-life of 
the hidden romance of village history. The illustrations are 
admirable. 


Cuitton, J. Lord of the Jungle. Tilus. by A. Lock. 


238 pp. 8$x54. U.L.P. 


This is the life of a tiger in India told by himself and if you 
have any prejudices against this style of animal autobiography 
you may find the book irritating. “‘ Bhurgi Bagh” was a real 
tiger that became almost legendary in the districts he frequented 
and the author, a well-known big-game hunter, himself had 
several encounters with the creature. Despite all the hunters 
determined on his slaughter “ Bhurgi Bagh” apparently died of 
old age. 

The story certainly gives much information about jungle life 
but the author’s striving after atmosphere in the style of supposed 
conversation between the tiger and other animals is rather 
irritating and unconvincing and it adds nothing to the value of 
the book. 


DawuisH, P. Dauntless Finds Her Crew. Illus. by 
P. A. Jobson. 185 pp: 8x5. Oxford . . 8/6 


Five boys clean and renovate an old French crabber moored 
on the Cornish coast, under the direction of Captain Blake, and 
become involved in the escape of German prisoners of war who 
seize the vessel. 
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The author knows boats and the craft of sailing, and there 
is a good deal of practical information about sailing and 
navigation, which will appeal to boys who like the sea. The 
narrative is simple and straightforward, and the story becomes 
really exciting when the boys find themselves at sea, with a 
German prisoner, a naval officer, in charge, making for the coast 
of Spain. The boys succeed in gaining possession of the boat, 
and then sail under difficulties back to England. 


The black and white drawings by P. A. Jobson are very 
pleasing, and the neat and attractive format of this book is 
commendable. A book for boys of about twelve and over. 


DouGan, O. C. Nancy Finds Herself. Ulus. 302 pp. 
725. Blackie ; , ‘ . 6x6 
Though not so good as the author’s Princess Gwyn, this 

school story has some similar merits. In her treatment of her 

characters’ failings and virtues the author shows shrewd insight 
into the child mind. She handles her human situations generally 
with skill and sympathy and the school and mistresses are both 
credible and modern. David, too, is a genuine and satisfying 
personality though Aunt Agnes is rather too grim and unreal. 

The writing is undistinguished but, without any moralising, 

excellent moral teaching, of a type very valuable to young girls, 

is conveyed. 


Epwarps, M. No Mistaking Corker. Illus. by 
A. Bullen. 192 pp. 7? x5. Collins ; 


8/6 


This represents the log book of eleven year old Lindsey, one 
of a family of four children, who go caravanning on ponies with 
their father through Hampshire. Lindsey is an individual child, 
natural, likeable, and full of high spirits, and, although the style 
is rather colloquial, the story is lively and amusing. The 
** Corker” of the title is a horse stolen from a fair, and the 
excitements of the story include incidents at the fair and the 
tracking down of the horse thieves. 


It is a good story of its type, with some vivid character 
drawing, and suitable for children of about ten to thirteen years. 
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Henson, J. The River Detectives. Ullus. by Francis 
Gower. 155 pp. 8x5}. Faber . PF » 


The holiday story which runs unexpectedly into adventure 
and the capture of spies and criminals by ardent young sleuths 
is now a well-known and popular type. The River Detectivesisa 
good specimen of the type. It is well-written without padding 
or woolliness yet with sufficient natural background to redeem 
it from the baldness which afflicts so many of these stories. The 
development of the plot is good and though the adult may feel 
that these children are sometimes more able than seems natural, 
young readers will have no such complaint. 





Hickey, T. F. W. Adventures at Littleacres. Illus. 
by Roland Pym. 221 pp. 7}x5. Heinemann 7/6 


When Henry and Charlotte were bundled off by bustling, 
“‘ no-nonsense” Aunt Daphne they thought they would have a 
very dull time staying with their bachelor Uncle Sim while their 
understanding mother recovered from measles. As the reader 
expects, quite the contrary isthe case. Thetwo find excitement and 
thrills in plenty and play a large part in discovering and catching 
the mysterious raiders of poultry farms. The story is told in a 
lively and humorous manner—the action is vigorous and 
sustained and the characters, though not fully developed, are 
nevertheless well-defined and distinctive enough to be interesting 
in themselves. This is particularly true of the minor charaters 
like Uncle Sim, Claude, Job and Dais. 


Lewis, L. Mystery at Lock House. Illus. by Ruth 
Gervis. 226pp. 735. Heinemann. . 8/6 


8/6 Generally I agree with my small niece in disliking “ I-books,” 
but Marigold Marriot is such a naive and unsophisticated 
one raconteur, so truly the would-be youthful author, so real and 
with unconsciously amusing that our usual objections to this method 
hild, - of telling a story evaporate. 
style | The story itself concerns the adventures of Marigold and 
The her brother Adrian and cousin Geoffrey in solving the mystery 
i the of the Lock House. They find a real detective also interested and 
1 the are delighted to be allowed to help him. Their adventures are 
exciting in the extreme and almost end disastrously. However, 
— help comes in the nick of time and Marigold is able to bring her 
cies. tale to a satisfying conclusion. 
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This is a popular type of story but Miss Lewis succeeds in 
giving originality and verisimilitude to her version and her young 
people are both real and pleasant characters. 


MaAcKENzIE, K. The Four Pentires and Jimmy. 
Illus. by Violet Morgan. 256 pp. 8x 54. 
Harrap , ‘ ‘ . ; . - 8/6 
This rather clumsy title hides a really good and original 

story. Of the four Pentire sisters, Jane and Frances, the two 
youngest were very keen on riding. Their ponies were cheap 
and not very distinguished-looking, but at the local Gymkhana 
they had some success against their better-mounted rivals, to the 
obvious surprise and chagrin of the latter. Both families were 
looking forward with eagerness and apprehension to the next 
show, but when the Pentire ponies, Punch and Judy, suddenly 
disappeared, Jane at least suspected that someone from Hillcrott 
stables might know something about it. The girls search for 
clues and their following-up of these, with the help of a new-found 
friend, the redoubtable Jimmy, makes a breathlessly exciting 
story. There are some very tense moments and the ponies are 
recovered only just in time for the show. But all ends happily, 
misunderstandings are removed and rivals become friends. 


Moore, M. F. Alaori Picture. Ullus. by Biro 172 pp. 
745 Sylvan Press ; , , 


7/6 


The author of this book is to be congratulated on the 
thoroughness with which she has handled her subject. She gives 
a very full account of Maori history, life and beliefs, and the book 
may be particularly recommended to teachers in search of 
material about these interesting people, or to librarians for 
Story Hours. But I do not feel that Miss Moore has gained 
anything by attempting to give a fictional style to her story— 
the boy and girl interpolations irritate rather than amuse, and, as 
the publisher’s blurb says, “ the true story of the Maori is more 
fascinating than any made-up tale.” It is indeed, and it can 
stand alone. Young people read alluring non-fiction as readily 
as fiction and the excellent map and illustrations will help to 
provide the first incentive to reading this book. 
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NEEDHAM, V. The Bell of the Four Evangelists. 
Illus. by Joyce Bruce. 256 pp. 7#x5. Collins 8/6 


A child with second-sight, an age-long family feud, a 
potential love-affair between a boy of fifteen and a girl of twelve, 
and a bell that peals on dramatic occasions, are the chief 
ingredients of Mrs. Needham’s latest book. This is presided 
over by Cousin Tabitha Merivale, Head of the Family, who dies 
happy in the knowledge that warring branches of the family are 
united through the children’s love An old-fashioned tale, 
perhaps ; and do young people talk and act like Guy (15) and 
Penelope (12)? Nevertheless this romance, complete with 
mysterious whispers, haunting owls, and lost title-deeds, will 
please Mrs. Needham’s enthusiastic followers. 


RANSOME, A. Great Northern. Illus. by the author. 
352 pp. 8x54. Cape . . , , - 9/- 


Mr. Ransome’s new book has been eagerly looked for, and 
it lives up to the high standard we expect. He has the rare 
art of making everything seem alive from the first word, and in 
an effortless and masterly way he creates for us the world of the 
children in his stories. 


We break new ground in this book, and follow the adventures 
of the Walker, Blackett and Callum children, on a voyage to the 
Outer Hebrides. They are on holiday in a borrowed boat, “‘ The 
Sea Bear,” with Captain Flint in charge. “‘ Nobody much likes 
lending boats,” says Captain Flint, so they decide to scrape and 
paint her on the last day of the holiday, so that they can return 
her to her owner in good condition. This decision to put the 
ship into a sheltered cove to work on her is the beginning of tho 
adventures ; for if they had not beached her there Dick would 
not have gone ashore and seen the birds he thought to be 
“Great Northern Divers,” nor would the Birdman, an egg- 
collector and an enemy, have followed the “ Sea Bear” to find 
the nest, and the “ decoys” from the “‘ Sea Bear” would not 
have got into trouble with the Gaels. 


The story is as excellent as The Coot Club, one of the most 
enjoyable of Mr. Ransome’s books, which also has _bird- 
preservation as its theme. 
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In Great Northern, Dick Callum, the “‘ Ship’s naturalist,” 
plays a central role; his efforts to photograph the birds and 
protect the eggs are a most thrilling part of the story, which grows 
in suspense until the last chapter. After this mounting excitement 
the end seems to come rather suddenly, but perhaps it is that one 
always wants another chapter or two in Mr. Ransome’s books. 
This book needs no recommendation. It will appeal to a wide 
circle of young readers, and many older ones as well. 


Roserts, T. Mystery Schooner. Illus. 247 pp. 
854. Museum Press ; ‘ : . 8/6 


Escape from the Japs in Sumatra (a little far-fetched but 
possible) and the subsequent voyage in a perfectly equipped 
diesel engined yacht “‘ requisitioned ” for the escape provide the 
material for this adventure story. The three boys and two girls 
making up the party are of varying nationalities but they work 
together very well during the tedium of some parts of the long 
voyage. For readers from twelve to fifteen. 


Sussams, T. W. A Book of Town Verse. Illus. by 


M. W. Hawes. 62 pp. 7}5 boards. Oxford 2/6 


This new title in the Chameleon series is a well-chosen, 
brief selection from the work of modern British and American 
poets. It covers various aspects of town life under the section 
headings, Round the Town; Trains; The Industrial Scene ; 
At Home; People of the Town. 


Van Srocxum, H. Andries. Illus. by the author. 
201 pp. 735. Muller , R ‘ . 6/- 
A pleasantly written story about a happy Dutch family and 
the less happy boy who is adopted by his uncle, their neighbour: 
Illustrated freely and graphically by the author. Though not 


very eventful, this domestic tale from Holland should appeal 
to our quieter under-elevens. 


WisEMAN, H. Singing Together. Wllus. by Walter 
Trier. 32 pp. 107}. Oblong boards. Faber 6/- 


A selection of the popular favourites from the B.B.C. 
feature “‘ Singing Together.” The music is given and Walter 
Trier’s breezy pictures match the humour of many of the songs. 
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FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Brown, P. Golden Pavements. Illus. by N. Whittaker. 
261 pp. 8x5}. Nelson , ' ‘ . 8/6 


Those countless readers who enjoyed The Swish of the Curtain 
will revel in this sequel to it. It will be remembered that the 
earlier book ended with the amateur actors of the Blue Door 
Theatre preparing to go to the British Actors’ Dramatic School 
in London. Golden Pavements begins on their first morning there, 

b takes them through their course, and ends with the raising of the 
eed curtain on their first performance as ‘professionals at the newly 
Fake decorated, enlarged and refitted Blue Door Theatre. The 
girls substance of the story is made up of details of the young people’s 
vork life in the Dramatic School and in their lodgings, their temporary 
long jobs in “ Rep” during vacations and other ups and downs of 

their course. 


The chief merit of both The Swish of the Curtain and Golden 

Pavements is a breathless enthusiasm for the stage that tends to 

2/6 hide any faults of artistic construction and plot. The 

characterisation is also good. Go/den Pavements is a story which any 

boy or girl interested in acting will read at a sitting and with 
unbounded enjoyment. 


sen, 
rican 
ction 


DawuisH, P. The First Tripper. Illus. by P. A. 
Jobson. 158 pp. 8x5. Oxford ' 


7/6 


Peter Dawlish is now well-known as a writer of sea stories. 

In this latest book his purpose is definite. Though the tale is 

written round a group of youths the real purpose of the story is 

to give a picture of life in the Merchant Navy as an Apprentice. 

The boys are given various jobs as assistants to the officers and 

between them cover every side of life in the Merchant Navy 

that is open to them as apprentices and subsequently as officers. 

The result is a clear idea of the career it describes. The characters 

Valter of the boys are well-drawn and the book is to be recommended 
ngs. to readers of from fourteen onwards. 
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MacponaLp, E. K. Flower of the Fortress. Illus. 
by R. T. Cooper. 288 pp. 8x5}. Oxford . 8/6 


A historical novel for older children set in Boston and 
Louisborg in 1745. It is founded on authentic records of the siege 
and capture of the French fortress of Louisborg thirty years 
before the War of Independence, by Sir William Pepperell and 
his New England Forces, but this is a background only for the 
adventures of Eben St. Jean de Gervais, a young man of Boston, 
and of Antoinette who becomes a prisoner in the fortress. 


The plot is well constructed, but at first the many characters 
and incidents are a little complicated. Later the scene of the 
attack and Eben’s adventures in the French fortress are most 
gripping and convincing. Recommended for boys and girls of 
about fourteen and over. 


BOOKS, CHILDREN, 
AND MEN 


by 
Paut HAZARD. 


This comprehensive analysis 
of the national traits of 
children’s literature discusses 
children’s books with pleasure 
and with gusto. It is an 
essential volume for all pro- 
fessional workers with 
children’s books, stimulating, 
revealing and delightful. 
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CHOOSE YOUR BOOKS 
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There is always a wide selection of all 
types of Children’s Books—and post orders 
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AUGUST 1947 SAW THE 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE FIRM OF 


ASKEWS of PRESTON 
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are happy.to be able to say 


that they are now in a better 


position than hitherto to fill 
all orders for children’s books. 
There have been two or three 
publishers who have looked upon 
us as ‘just another bdokseller’ 
but these have now almost all 
been convinced that in the matter 
of books for children we are in 

@ special position. 


So send along your orders. 
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